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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(WOMEN’S BRANCH.) 


The general Yearly Meeting held its first 
session on Second-day morning, Fifth month 
12th, 1884. The women’s meeting was very 
bare and its proceedings were entered upon 

er a solemn covering of prayer and thanks- 
- givi The usual routine business was duly 
considered, when the reading of epistles from 
sister Yearly Meetings was entered upon. 
Acceptable essays from New York, Baltimore 
and ene were read, greatly to the edifica- 
tion of the meeting. These communications, 
certifying to the religious unity and fraternal 
love of Friends in various parts of our coun- 
and in Canada were both comforting and 
strengthening, indicating possibilities for fu- 
ture good as well as calling back to memory 
experiences of the past. 
At the opening of the afternoon session, 
4Friend, on behalf of the Representatives, 
® ported the name of Margaretta Walton for 
® eerk, and of Matilda Garrigues for assistant 
® clerk. Both nominations were approved and 
the appointments were made. 
‘Minutes introducing ministering Friends in 
Miendance were then read as follows: One 
Thomas Foulke, of New York Monthly 
sting; one for Isaac Hicks, of Westbury 
athly Meeting, New York; one for John 
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J. Cornell, of Rochester Monthly Meeting; 
New York; and one for Martha 8. Towns- 
hend, of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. These 
Friends were cordially welcomed. 

The reading of the remaining epistles was 
then proceeded with ; those from Ohio, Indi- 
ana and I[)linois being successively presented. 
Much gratification was expressed that such 
greetings and salutations of hope and cheer 
had been sent for the edification of this body. 
To respond to the epistles, as way opens, a 
committee was appointed. The Friends en- 
trusted with this work were counselled tu 
seek diligently for help from the source of all 
wisdom and all strength—the well-spring of 
life in the soul—in order that they may be 
truly qualified to issue such living replies to 
the sister Yearly Meetings as may tend to the 
progress of the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness for which we are banded together. 

The thoughtful study of the Scriptures was 
earnestly enjoined upon young Friends— 
many experienced travelers Zionward bearing 
fervent witness to their living power to com- 
fort, enlighten and bless. But the indwelling 
light of God, ever renewed, and abundantly 
testified to in the Scriptures of Truth, is the 
true guide of the pure in heart, in every work 
and service they may be called unto. This 
is the faith and hope of the true Friend, this 
is the Christ within, our hope of glory. 

An interesting report of the Committee on 
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Education was then read. This body has 
labuved diligently in the cause of Education 
in our Society for the past year, carrying on 
the work of assisting and advising schools 
already established, and aiding in the estab- 
lishment of some. 

It is found that there are about 715 of the 
children of Friends who attend Friends’ 
schools, while there are 1,485 who do not 
attend the schools of the Society. The cause 
or causes of this avoidance of Friends’ schools 
by our own members, demands the careful 
consideration of this committee. The con- 
tinuance of the committee was approved, and 
their report was fully united with. 


On the morning of the 13th, on the open- 
ing of the meeting, a proposition was made 
that the manner of appointing the epistle 
committee should be changed, and that ore 
terly Meetings should choose Friends from 
their own membership to whom the work of 
replying to the epistles should be committed. 
The proposal was not approved. 

A deputation from Men’s Meeting an- 
nounced that our friend John J. Cornell was 
concerned to visit the Women's Meeting at 
this time. Full unity was expressed, and 
John J. Cornell and his companions entered. 
He rose with the exhortation, “ Be still, and 
know that I am God.” He desired that all 
might gather into such a stillness of mind, 
that the,ear of the soul may be opened to that 
message which the spirit sends. He cautioned 
those who have long borne the burden of the 
Church, that they remember the early days 
of their own religious experience, and so be 
qualified to sympathize with the young minds 
here aaaeek, who are on the threshold, and 
“ Be tender 


have made but little progress. 
of these,” he entreated, “ they are seeking the 
way of ‘life and striving to Jearn and do the 


will of God.” 
and charity. 


Some, he believed, are mourning the devia- 
tion of their dear ones. A mother’s fervent 
rayers for the children of her love are never 
iost, but are, as bread cast upon the waters, 
to be found after many days. 

Some, he felt to be under the moulding 
hand of God_for the work of the Gospel min- 
istry. To these the caution was, plead not, 
“My family is poor in Manasseh, and I am 
cnetane t in my Father’s house,” but go forth 
in humble trust and be sure that He who 
hath called will make straight the way before 
the dedicated servant. Not human wisdom 
nor the training of the schools can duly 
qualify any for Christ’s ministry; but the 
leadings of the Spirit of Truth, the light of 
God upon the understanding. 

Great joy and rejoicing is on the farther 


Encourage these in all love 
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shore, but struggles and deep baptisms q 
the pilgrim before the rest is gained, 
Difficulties and sorrows have so beset » 
in the middle walks of life, and discouras, 
ments are so heavy that they cannot look up 
with hope and faith. To these was given } 
word of comfort, that the Master yet waits 
be gracious, and all is well in his 
design. 
To the youth the assurance was, that, 
the temptations that beset them, have bes 
known by their elder brethren and sister 
the faith. These have passed by the 
slippery path and can now give the te 
mony that both sorrow and temptation hay 


been the needed discipline of the school g 
No one pursues an entirely selfish! 


Christ. 
course of life, and gains those high behey 
which the Father gives to his beloveds, 


Those inclined to indulge in the spirit gf : 


criticism were cautioned against its tende 
to hurt the heavenly life. 


To the déar mothers in Israel the exhiald 


tion was, that these should keep the 
steadily to the light of God, that so theirg 
may go down in brightness. : 
To those already engaged in the work of 
the ministry who are not able to see the re 
of their labors was extended a word of ch 
The handmaiden of the Lord must remer 


that the harvest belongs to the Master, T 


servant may trust that if her duty is fait 
fully; performed, the Master cares for E 
own. 

After the departure of the men Frie 
there was full 
the salutary counsels that the brother had 
moved to extend, and the fervent hope & fo 
utterance that they might be as nails fas 

in a sure place, to strengthen and confirg 
weary ones who need such admonition 
such encouragement. 


The consideration of the state of the Sociej 


was then entered upon -by the reading 
answering of the Fiast Query. It was fe 
that the attendance of meetings for won 
and for discipline had not varied material 
since last year, except that those on the Fi 
day of the week have been rather more 
attended. Other particulars as to order 
punctuality have not changed. 
At the afternoon session the See 
Query and its answers were conside 
It appeared from the answers that 
spirit of true Christian love still prevails t 
great extent in all our meetings. The 
Query, concerning simplicity in dress 
address, and religious care in regard to 
ing and conversation, led to a general @ 
knowledgment that increased care in 
these particulars would be profitable to 
Church. The subject of the deep respo 
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expression of appreciation d 


Ssee 
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% tility of mothers was the topic of fervent ex- | 
den, that they may remember that they | 
are the sowers of the good seed in the garden 
of the infant heart, which in time will spring 
up, grow and mature, bringing forth fruitage 
to the honor and glory of God; and it is the 
mother’s loving hand that may unwittingly 
geatter the evil seed of vanity and folly, of 
hich the evil fruitage may sooner or later 
r to the hindrance of growth in the re- 
iious life. 
2 The Fourth Query introduced the consid- 
eration of abstinence from the use of intoxi- 
SF ants. While it appears that the records of 
ME our Society are very clear in regard to the 
Mt} manufacture, traffic in, and use of intoxicating 
beverages, it was felt that our responsibility 
forth to embrace those not of cur fold. 
The t world needs the influence of this 
af le, and our help should never be with- 
pela if by any means we may save a brother. 
The Fifth Query, which treats of the help 
of poor Friends, and of care fur the educa- 
I tion of their children for the business of life 
} under the influences of our religious Society, 
| was answered with satisfactory fullness. It 
'} was enjoined upon the meetings to search out 
I these necessities and administer needed help 
without waiting for the needy to make an 
H appeal to their brethren. Provision should 
e made for the education of their children, 
Me Jand those who are seeking to get a foothold 
“8% in business life should find a kind hand ex- 
tended by the Church, to encourage them in 
the way of faithful endeavor. 
The Sixth Query then engaged the atten- 
tion of the meeting. From the answers it 
= was shown that there has been no violation of 
our testimonies pertaining to the peace prin- 
ciple, but that some of our members have, by 
attendance upon a salaried ministry, failed to 
uphold our testimony to a Free Gospel Min- 



















= A deep concern was felt lest any of our 
members engaged with others in charitable 
work should participate in raising money by 
as of “chance” selling, which would 
me under the head of “lotteries of any 
tind.” We cannot afford to neglect any of 
our testimonies, for all of them are requisite 
ai ieearding the right conduct ot life. 
riends should be willing to deal fairly 
aod honorably with all men—not seeking to 
ay anything for less than its value, nor to 
@il for more than its fair price, any commo- 





















the Seventh Query introduced a thought- 
review of the status of Friends in rela- 
on to business life. No exceptions were ap- 
t from the answers to the queries, as re- 
the performance of promises, and strict 
ent of debts. The duties of women as 
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sisters, wives and mothers, in properly exert- 
ing an influence over those nearly connected 
with them in favor of prudence, and in so 
moderating their demands upon the family 
purse as to lessen the temptation to a perilous 
extension of business, or to speculation, was 
dwelt upon. So may they be a strength and 
safeguard to the brethren. 

At the morning session of the 14th, a 
Friend held forth the language of encourage- 
ment to those who feel called to the work of 
the ministry. Humble reliance upon the 
Heavenly Father, and a simple obedience to 
His will, is all that is required. He will be 
found strength in weakness, and a very pre- 
sent helper in every needful hour. 

The language of reassurance was spoken to 
the mothers who feel but little physical 
strength for their manifold duties. Their 
hold on mortal life seems very uncertain. 
They feel no apprehension for themselves, 
but they cling with deep longing and concern 
to the little childreu of their love. To these 
she desired to give assurance of hope, for the 
same dear Heavenly Father who has loved 
and cared for the mothers, abideth forever, 
and will care for all His little ones. Their 
language of joy and thanksgiving may well 
be, “ What shall we render Thee, O Lord, 
for all Thy benefits?” 

It appeared from the answers to the 
Eighth Query, which were next presented, 
that in the treatment of offenders there seems 
to be the usual religious care as the disci- 
pline, modeled on the apostolic pattern, 
directs. The necessity of promptness in treat- 
ing with offenders was impressively dwelt 
upon. If such care to be instant in season 
were always taken we should have saved 
many to our own membership who are now 
gathered to other folds. 

The answers to the Ninth Query show that 
in most cases a record of births and deaths is 
regularly kept. 

The answers to the First Annual Query 
note such changes in the time and place for 
holding meetings as have taken place during 
the past year. 

The Second Annual Query, in reference to 
the ‘establishment of schools among Friends, 
under the care of Monthly and Preparative 
Meetings, was replied to in full, showing that 

we have 36 schools of the kind queried after. 
In these schools are 2,629 pupils, of which 
693 are members; 292 have one parent a 
member, and 1,644 are non-members. 

At the afternoon session the report of 
the Committee on Deficiencies was consid- 
ered. This committee, which has had 
charge of the important service of re 
into the causes and the cure of the acknowl- 
edged deficiences revealed by the reports of 
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1883, made several important recommenda-|the organized government of the chy 


tions. 


should be extended over it, for its presepys 


They recognize that the only way of restor- | tion from erroneous teachings, and to ingy 
ing the church to its pristine energy is to re- | its utilization for the best interests of the 


new as far as possible the spirit of dedication 
which marked the early days of this Reli- 
gious Society. 

. Monthly Meetings were recommended to 
appoint standing committees to look after the 
general interests of their membership, in co- 
operation with other officers of the meeting. 
Encouragement and careful oversight of the 
First-day School movement was earnestly 
recommended, and the holding of conferences 
for consultation was approved. (The' full 
text of the report will be published.) 

Many Friends expressed full unity with 
the report, acquiescing in the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, but some desired that 
the several particulars should be considered 
separately. 

The suggestion that the service due from 
the meeting to its members should be placed 
in the hands of a judicious standing commit- 
tee elicited much expression of approval, and 
the example of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing was instanced as having adopted the plan 
recommended, and after some months of trial 
found it producing good results. 

The next clause, in relation to the Monthly 
Meetings assuming care and oversight of 
First-day schools, was then considered. 

A very large and weighty expression in 
favor of this recommendation was heard, but 
a few Friends were not able to see that there 
is yet need of this measure. A deep and 
earnest desire for the religious care and over- 
sight of Friends for this great work of in- 
structing the children of the congregation in 
our principles and testimonies, and of un- 
folding to them the instructions contained in 
the Scriptures of Truth, was manifested ; but 
after a very long session no conclusion was 
arrived at, and the meeting adjourned to re- 
consider the subject at the next session. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, the 15th, the Wo- 
men’s Meeting resumed the consideration of 
the report of the Deficiencies Committee. 
Deep interest was manifest in the discussion 
that ensued, and the meeting became more 
united as careful explanation on one side and 

enerous concession on the other gradually 
essened the difference in sentiment. It was 
generally agreed that Monthly and Prepara- 
tive Meetings may, if way opens in the truth, 
recognize the First-day schools and take su- 
pervision of their work. This is earnestly 
desired by those who have long and faithfully 
labored for the systematic instruction of the 
children of the Society. They feel that a 


great power resides in the system which has | way by 


ciety of Friends. ‘ 
But some of the other recommendationgg 
the report appeared to involve change in jh 
discipline, and it was deemed best to 
the report as a whole, and direct it % 
printed in the Extracts, to be handed ¢ 
to the subordinate meetings for their de 
ate and thoughtful consideration. Farther 
action, involving important changes in 
discipline of the church, will be delayed 
next year. 4 
An essay for an epistle to New York Yeah 
Meeting was furnished by the Committee g 
Epistles. It was read, considered, and, wih 
some slight verbal alterations, it was approved 
and directed to be forwarded. é 
At the morning session on the 16th, 
minutes of the Representative Commit 
were read and approved. ¥ 
The report of the Indian Committee y 
read, detailing the work which has engages) 
its attention during the past year. In yigy 
of the fact, that there are now no tribes unde 
our care, the committee recommend to ¢ 
Yearly Meeting the release of the pre 
large committee, and the appointment of 
few active, judicious Friends to take the ea 
of such business as may arise in our futa 


a 


labors on behalf of a wronged and sufferings 


people. This was approved, and a nomi 
ing committee to select a few Friends for 
service was appointed. 

In reply to an inquiry in regard tot 
causes of Friends being now excluded fra 
active participation in the care of the tribe) 
or reservations, it was stated by the Clem 
that no reasons had ever been rende 
Friends as to why they, with other religic 
bodies, were now excluded from the wor 
which had so prospered in their hands, 

The danger of the Indians being enti 
transferred to jthe care of the Army and. 
War Department, increases the concern of 
Friends in their behalf. The danger ¢ 
wrong being done to Indian women wnder the 
changed order of things is real and imminent 
Friends have already been appealed to bp 
some of the chiefs to use what influence they 
can exert in defence of these helpless perso 
as fully as in times past. Some Friends gave 
interesting testimony in regard to Indiaw 
children they have taken into their familie 
from the school at Carlisle. They have fou 
them docile, affectionate and very desirous ® 
learn to make themselves acquainted wi 
farming. Much good may be done in 
such as are so circumstanced 


SodeaeaHsea meee 


ars bene Eb d= 


grown up round them, and they desire that | they can receive these lads into their fame 


as 
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methods of obtaining the means of comfort- 
able living from the soil. 
The report of the Temperance Committee 
was next laid before the meeting. This was 
@ strong presentation of the aspects of the 
‘eguse in which they have so diligently labored 
during the past year. It will (with other re- 
yorts of the committees) be printed in the 
‘ tracts, and the committee is continued in 
Este work. 
e’ At the afternoon session, Caleb E. Shreve 
and Joseph Horner made a visit to the 
Women’s Meeting. C. E. S. spoke fervently 
in exhortation to his sisters in the faith, de- 
siring them to be faithful to their calling and 
obedient to the voice of God in the soul. Im- 
rtant work in many departments of Chris- 
4 tian service awaits them, and their brethren 
wi ‘need sorely to be strengthened by their faith- 
fulness. Joseph Horner added a few words 
of caution and advice. 
The remaining epistles presented by the 
Committee on Epistles were read, and, with 
wf slight amendments, they were approved and 
wt directed to be forwarded. 
4 =©The closing hour of the Yearly Meeting 
# was occupied, in part, in reading the memo- 
fal. rial prepared by Green Street Monthly Meet- 
s& ing concerning our beloved deceased Friend, 
Ann A. Townshend. ‘This was a fitting and 
beautiful tribute to a noble life of usefulness 
# and Christian faithfulness. Her ministry 
| was truly spiritual, and her daily walk 
among us, which appeared to us wholly blame- 
less, was a power for good to all who came 
within her gracious influence. One who knew 
her-most intimately and long, worked hand 
in hand with her in one of her most impor- 
tant literary engagements, when asked to give 
} some sentiment regarding her, replied, “1 do 
not remember, in a personal intercourse of 
many years, ever having known her do or say 
anything which was not exactly right.”’* 
Her memory is very precious to those who 
walked beside her in her earthly pilgrimage. 
The sweet and sacred language of Holy Writ 
was applied most fittingly: “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord, from henceforth : 
} Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
® their labors; and their works do follow 
J them.” 
wom The meeting closed under a precious cover- 
@ ing of prayer, praise and thanksgiving, 
@e acknowledging the sensible presence of the 
Divine Love, owning and blessing the hum- 
efforts of His dependent children, as they 


a 

























*This expression was not spoken at this time, but 
was the prompt and feeling testimony of one now 
; Passing away from mortal life, and was vividly pres- 
i- R ‘ntin the minds of some present. 
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Ce ee Ts ek ee : 
Jies, and thus teach them by example what | have endeavored to do the work of his 
real Christian family life is, as well as the | church. 


8. R. 

The proceedings of Men’s Yearly Meeting 
we hope to give nexé week. We regret we 
do not have the notés for this issue, as we 
expected. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
PRESERVED LANDMARKS. 


Notwithstanding the many changes that 
have taken place in outer. it is gratify- 
ing to find that some @& the ancient land- 
marks still remain. In many particulars our 
neighbors have adopted our ways, or we 
theirs, until the boundary lines that once 
divided us have become almost obliterated ; 
but there are others which still enclose our 
heritage, and these are so well-defined that 
they mark us as a peculiar people. There 
are prevailing among us practices—some 
would call them peculiarities—which have a 
time-honored claim upon our respect, and 
which are so firmly established that we may 
regard them as ancient landmarks. There 
are three of these which must be very appa- 
rent to the observer who will compare the 
Society of Friends with other religious de- 
nominations. The three referred to are free- 
dom of hospitality, equality of the sexes and 
courtesy in our business meetings. 

These practices are as old as the days of 
Fox and Penn, yet they seem still to be main- 
tained in their primitive freshness, and to be 
distinctive marks of our individuality as a 
Society. How they were brought about, and 
how they are maintained, have been the 
queries of many honest inquirers on becoming 
acquainted with these-specialties prevailing 
throughout the Society of F.iiends. 

First, the generous, unceremonious hospi- 
tality. On the occasions when our larger 
meetings are held, and persons coming a con- 
siderable distance must be provided for, it 
does not require any notice to announce that 
Friends’ houses will be open to entertain 
those attending the gathering; on the con- 
trary, it is expected that such will be the 
case, and guests are just as free to accept invi- 
tations as host and hostess are to extend 
them. As there are among us different de- 
grees of wealth, so there are likely to be corre- 
sponding differences in our manner of living; 
but the doors of all swing wide open at the 
approach’of Friends, and family arrangements 
are subordinated to the comfort of the guests, 
when large numbersare brought together. In 
many places railroad facilities have modified, 
but they have not diminished the genuine 
old-fashioned hospitality. Ample provision 
is made for conveying Friends to or from the 
station, and meals are served at such times 
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and under such circumstances as to accommo- 
date those wishing to go by the train. The 
convenience, the informality and the unmis- 
takable kindness of the whole procedure are 
matters of astonishmept to persons who are 
not thoroughly in sympathy with us, and ac- 
customed to our simple ways. 

The equality of the sexes is another dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Society of Friends. 
The marriage ceremony is an index of this 
equality, and the admission that one sex is as 
liable as the other tbe called to the work of 
the ministry, eivesie woman a position as ex- 
ceptional as it is dignified. Our late and 
valued Friend, Samuel M. Janney was a firm 
believer in the advantages arising from sepa- 
rate meetings for discipline for the two sexes. 
Some Friends entertain a different opinion on 
this subject, but the results would seem to 
indicate that the practice which has so long 
prevailed has been a good one, and that the 
responsibilities which women have been called 
upon to assume in conducting the business of 
their own meetings, have had a salutary effect 
in the development of both intellect and 
character, and thus contributed to the main- 
tenance of equality between the sexes. 

The deferential courtesy which Friends ex- 
tend toward each other in our business meet- 
ings is one of the most beautiful and extra- 
ordinary features of our religious organi- 
zation. The more we see of other deliberative 
bodies, the more must we be impressed with 
this distinctive feature of our own. No pre- 
siding officer, no demanding the floor, no call- 
ing for a vote, and, except in rare instances, 
no checking of any one while speaking. 
Sometimes it may happen, owing to great 
diversity of sentiment, that opinions are ad- 
vanced. with more zeal than apparent sub- 
mission; that a reply, hastily made, may 
wound sensitive feelings; or, as more fre- 
quently happens, there may be too great 
eagerness in expressing our own senti- 
ments, and too little patience in listening to 
others; when these conditions exist, the clerks 
are placed in a trying position, and the silent 
burden-bearers have to suffer for the body. 
But after such occurrences, how encouraging 
it is to observe the meeting settling down, and 
trying to regain the quiet which has been dis- 
sipated by too much warmth and too many 
words. A period of entire silence, with an 
effort on the part of all concerned Friends to 
turn inward, usually furnishes the needed 
restoration, and the experience produces in- 
creased cautiousness during the remainder of 
the session. A few years ago, in one of our 
Yearly Meetings, there was a difference of 
‘sentiment respecting the phraseology of an 
epistle to be sent to the meetings in corre- 
spondence. The discussion began to wax 
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warm, and there was a manifest chic 
participate in it. A Friend not now iy: met 
in the gallery arose and with grave autho! 

said, “Stop, Friends! we must be carefy or 
we shall not be able-to send any epistle’ “ 
The caution proved as “a word to the yi fort 
Indeed we have repeated evidences jp od 
Yearly as well as our smaller meetings, iin 
in the main the affairs of the church are with 
ducted with “decency, forbearance and vine 


of each other.” There surely mist be yi 
in an organization which arrives at itg 
cisions without regarding numerical majgnf 
ties; which preserves good order without pg 
liamentary rules; and which accords to eg 












crowded ship, is very inconvenient for writi 
yet I was willing to make the attempt, m 
order to avail myself of sending this by Alex ¥ 
ander Frudge, a merchant of the city of Bak 
timore, one of my fellow passengers. 

“We have been on board 34 days since we 
sailed from the port of Liverpool, and sup 
pose we are 800 miles from the port of New 
York. The day I sailed was just two yeat 
from the time of my landing in Liverpool, ia 






member the right of free speech, with scarcely 
a restraint beyond his own sense of propriety, nh 

Sometimes when feeling discou wl bod 
alarmed lest our heritage should Edi wol 
waste by the removal of the barriers thal gi 
have guarded it, the feeling has been ch in 
on finding some of the line-stones so me 
planted that there is not even an attemptip| the 
disturb them. Such being the case in matte} | { 
which are not regarded as vital, may we no} the 
hope that there will be a continued care i} ths 
maintain our principles, and in greater m} ro 
well as smaller particulars to preserve the} ste 
ancient landmarks. * ed: 
Fifth mo. 16th, 1884. res 

thi 
LETTER OF HENRY HULL. th 

Our friend, Robert Hatton, has’ ki mi 
loaned me a letter to his grandfather, Robertj 1 
Hatton, an approved minister of Pipe Creek} ™ 
Md., written by Henry Hull, a minister ff ™ 
New York (who at the separation identified} 
himself with the other body of Friends). 

In modern times, it would be regarded-ow} th 
of order to minute the sorrows of a Friend} > 
whether a visitor or member, and to appoih] “ 
a committee (one of whom belonged to a dis} W 
tant Yearly Meeting) to furnish him witha} ® 
copy. a 

The liberality of feeling and action indk} 
cated in this, as well as many other ancient} 2 
documents, is worthy of our imitation. 8 

J.M. 7, Jn § } 
. “At Sea, 8th mo. 15th, 1812, t 

“ EsreeEMED FRIEND :—Although the place} i 

of retirement that I have chosen on boarda- | 
: 
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which time I have traveled several thousand 
miles aud attended many meetings, and have 
experienced but very little interruption to a 

recious serenity of mind, in the prosecution 
of my religious labors, having had the com- 
fort aud satisfaction of believing myself fav- 
ored with the power and presence of Him 
who said unto His disciples, ‘And lo! I am 
with you always unto the end.’ Thus Di- 
yinely favored, I was looking towards a re- 
yn to my dear family, when I received the 
srrowful tidings of the removal by death of 
ny beloved wife, dear son and other relatives, 
which thou has doubtless heard of, a most 
yiolent shock,—a very signal trial,—was Job’s 
more s0?—I think not,—for with this came 
other information, jand the maladies of the 
body set in to complete my afflictions, and I 
would gladly have .resigned my spirit unto 
Him who gave it, and my body to the dust, 
in the first paroxysms of grief, but the re- 
membrance of my dearly beloved children, 
the remnant of my family, drew my attention. 
I felt that they claimed my sympathy, and 
the desires for the continuance of life returned 
that, if possible, I might mitigate their sor- 
rows, and encourage them to follow the foot- 
steps of their Gear mother towards the bless- 
edness that awaits the faithful. I labored for 
resignation, aud in good measure witnessed 
that as application is made to Him who stilled 
the raging of the waves of the sea, He is yet 
mindful to assuage the grief and sorrow that 
rises as an overwhelming surge, thus by His 
mighty power I think I was supported, bless- 
ings and praises be ascribed to Israel’s Shep- 
herd, for His mercies endure forever. 

“IT received the accounts the morning of 
the last sitting of the Yearly Meeting, which 
being also communicated to S. Grellett, he 
came to see me at my lodgings, by which he 
was late at meeting, that occasioned him to 


apologize, by informing Friends of the infor- | 


mation I had received, which I was informed 
affected the meeting in a very remarkable 
mauner. J. Fry informed me he was detained 
soas not to get in until after S. G. had spread 
the subject before the meeting, when he took 
his seat and was surprised at the solemnity 
that appeared to have spread over the meet- 
ing, and the tenderness that he discovered in 
every part of the house, and whilst he was 
looking in order to discover, if possible, the 
cause, the Clerk got up and read the follow- 
ing minute: 
“* Stephen Grellett, of New York, informed 
this meeting, that our dear friend Henry Hull, 
now on a religious visit to this country, and 
who was acceptably with us during the former 
| fittings of this meeting, has this morning re- 
ceived an account of the decease of his beloved 


§ Wife and one of his sons, of a contagious dis- 
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ease, in the beginning of last month, this 
meeting feels near sympathy with him in this 
heavy affliction, and desire that he may con- 
tinue to be supported under it by the pres- 
ence of Him who was and is touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, even our Holy Re- 
deemer, the Lord Jesus Christ. The Clerk, 
in company with our friend Stephen Grellett, 
who is also on a religious visit to this land, 4s 
requested to give him a copy of this minute. 
“* Joun WILKINSON, Clerk. 
‘** Yearly Meeting of London, 
30th of Fifth mo., 1812.’ . 


“T copy the above that thou may see that 
my friends did not desert me in the day of 
my trouble. 

“T parted with Martha Routh the day I 
embarked on the deck in Liverpool. She 
desired her love to thyself and family. She 
enjoys good health. 

“As the limits of my sheet will not admit 
of my saying much more, I may conclude 
with the continuance of dear love to thee and 
thine. 

“Jane Watson died in the Fourth month 
last. I believe in a precious state of mind, 
from the accounts I received, and what I 
knew of her when in that land. 

“ Henry HOt.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

The public religious meetings held at tlie 
various Friends’ Meeting-houses in the city 
on Fifth-day morning of Yearly Meeting 
week were well attended and occasions of 
much religious feeling. The gathering at the 
Spruce Street House was large, and the ser- 
vice of John J. Cornell touching, and calcu- 
lated to influence the higher life of his hearers. 

On the evening of the same day, he ad- 
dressed the students at Swarthmore College, 
in a plain, practical manner, calling their 
attention to the importance of the study of 
their own natures and the value of each ele- 
ment composing them. He was listened to 
with marked attention, the only regret ex- 
pressed being in regard to its brevity. Ono 
Third-day evening, a ‘Temperance Conference 
was held in the Race Street House, which 
was of great general interest, on account of 
brief reports being given of the progress of 
the work in the various Quarters. A member 
from Baltimore, Md., also gave a very inter- 
esting account of the progress of Prohibition 
in his own State. The meeting of the First- 
day School Association, held on Fourth-day 
evening, was mainly occupied in the reading 
of epistles to be sent to the various Associa- 
tions with which correspondence is held. A 
desire was expressed that in future this meet- 
ing, held during Yearly Meeting week, be one 
for representation of practical work, 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, FIFTH MONTH 24th, 1884. 


THE Revunion.—It is sometimes said as an 
excuse for non-attendance of religious meet- 
ings, that worship of our Divine Father can 
be, and is, as acceptably performed at home 
as in the midst of an assembly. While this 
is undoubtedly true, and this communion at 
any and every time is the privilege of those 
who, as sons, may go in and out before the 
Father, yet the influence of spirit upon spirit, 
when gathered for this reasonable service, 
assures those participating in it that there is 
a glow and warmth and a quicker flowing of 
the pulses of life when we are “of one accord 
in one place.” Our Yearly Meeting, which 
has just closed, was one of the favored seasons 
of spiritual commingling, and was evidence 
that the annual reunion of those who hold 
our simple faith is a strong bond of religious 
fellowship, uniting more firmly the various 
elements composing our Society. 

Lukewarmness must be met by earnestness 
of spirit, and indifference overcome by zeal, 
if we would keep our organization in a vigor- 
ous condition. It has always been the duty 
of the strong to help the weak ; of those who 
abound to share with those who are in need. 
Like the Disciples of Jesus, we must have all 
things spiritual in common ; no mine or thine 
exclusively, in the riches of the kingdom of 
Heaven ; but one treasury, to which the rich 
man may give of his abundance, and the poor 
widow may contribute her mite. The spir- 
itual outpouring which has just been partici- 
pated in by so many of our members, must 
have been blessed to the young as well as to 
the old; no doubt, many hearts have been 
touched by that holy influence from the 
Father of Love which shapes and forms the 
natural man for His service. It is worth 
while for those who have not yet been called 
to work, to gather in “the market-place,” 
even though there seems to be nothing to do 
but to “stand idle,” so that when the right 
hour comes, the Lord of the vineyard may 
say, “ Go ye also into the vineyard, and what- 
soever is right, that shall ye receive.” If our 
conception of lite shows us that its best gifts 
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and happiest results are to be reached in the 
service of our Heavenly Father, and th 
obedience to His voice spoken to each 

we shall gladly consecrate our talents ang 
possessions, be they great or small, to Hiy 
work, 

When we remember what a small portigg 
of the great world we occupy, and how fey 
of all the thinkers think as we do, it might 
seem very unimportant to make an effort ¥ 
keep our light burning before men; they 
when the evidence is borne in upon us that 
wise and noble men and women have found 
their soul’s peace in our faith, and their satis. 
fying life work in our organization, our hearty 
are quickened and our love grows strpnger 
for our belief, and for the Society professing 
it, and not a little has been added to that loye 
by the mingling in social religious fellowship 
of the past week. 


Our AnnvuaL Feast.—The Yearly Meet 
ing that has just closed is acknowledged to 
have been a season of great refreshment. The 
presence of brethren and sisters from other 
Yearly Meetings, bringing messages of cheer 
and encouragement, or sileptly sharing with ) 
us the baptizing power of the Holy Spirit, 
added largely to the strength of the meeting 
and gave assurance that the bond of Christian 
fellowship is in no degree slackened. * 

It was comforting to have the company of 
so many of our aged ones and to listen again 
to voices that in sweet persuasive tones, these 
many years, have been calling upon us to 
leave the things that “are behind, and press 
towards the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

But others “come not again ;” the infirmi- 
ties of the flesh making it no longer possible 
for some to join in the public service of the 
Church, and some, since last we met, have 
heard the summons, “Steward, give up thy 
stewardship,” and are entered “ into the joys 
of their Lord.” We were not unmindful that 
our loss is their eternal gain, and the counsel 
was handed forth to those who still bear the 
burden and heat of the day, not “to weary in 
well doing,” for in due time they shall reap 


~ 


if they faint not. There was an earnest spirit” 
of inquiry, and a searching after the true” 
condition of the body, which will not respond 


‘ 
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e the ery of “ peace, peace, when there is no 
” This age is too fully aroused to its 
religious needs to be satisfied with that which 


‘met the want’of believers in former genera- 


tions. It wild examine and re-examine every 
point that cannot be substantiated by the 
traditions of the past; every doctrine that 
bears not the stamp of the Eternal One who 
maketh for righteousness. The “Thus saith 
the Lord,” of the old prophets is no longer 
authority for many when its utterances are 
at variance with “what the Spirit saith to 
the Churches,” now; what it is saying to 
each exercised member concerned for the de- 
velopment of religious life in the whole body. 


The old landmarks—the germinal truths 
upon which all true progress is based—are 
the same, but that which they enclose is be- 
coming more valuable, and it is this advance 
in values that we have need to be watchful 
of, leat the successors of those whose persecu- 
tions in the early times made necessary the 
walls cf separation, get possession of our 
stronghold and carry captive its defenders. 


There never was a time in the history of 
the Christian Church when it more needed 
our testimony to a free gospel ministry—not 
in the denunciation of the hireling, but in the 
upholding of the freedom of the Gospel of 
Christ, a freedom that, rising higher than the 
matter of pay or no pay, outwardly cails upon 
the Lord’s anointed to declare “the whole coun- 
sel of God,” whether men will hear or forbear ; 
tospeak boldly, without fear or favor, that the 
true end of all ministry—the building up and 
strengthening the Church in every good word 
and work—may be accomplished. 

Our great and noble testimonies are no 
longer to be held in the oldness of the letter, 
but in the newness of the spirit. The new 
wine of the spiritual vintage can no longer be 
kept in the old bottles of ceremonious observ- 
ances and traditional limits; it is now as it 
was in the days of Jesus. The history of 
man is ever repeating itself, always along ad- 
vancing lines that lead, though slowly, to 
higher levels. The law that said “Thou 
shalt not kill,” felt after and found the spring 
of action, and Jesus was bold to declare, “he 
that is angry with his brother without cause, 
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throughout the whole decalogue. Observe 
the law, “Thou shalt not bear false witness ; 
see how deep down to the very core of thought 
the new life of the Spirit reaches when it 
declares, no liars and no unclean thing can 
enter into the rest of the righteous, but shall 
have their place in that allotment which is 
compared to the burning lake. 

Not so much what the man says, but what 
his life says of him, is the test of discipleship, 
and it is cause for encouragement that in the 
exercises of our late Yearly Meeting, the 
rocks and pitfalls that threaten the best life 
of its members were fearlessly but lovingly 
pointed out, so that the traveler in his onward 
journey may not stumble without warning. 
The petition of all who were exercised there- 
by may well arise, “ Lord help us to be faith- 
ful to manifest duty.” 





Hy«renic PuystoLocy.—A valued Friend 
asks us to call the thoughtful attention of 
teachers and school committees to the recent 
work of J. Dorman Steele, upon “ Hygienic 
Physiology.” It is edited and endorsed for 
the use of schools (in accordance with recent 
legislation upon this subject) by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific Instruction of the W. C. 
T. U. of the United States. It is published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York and 
Chicago. She says: “I think it ought to be 
placed in all Friends’ schools, and so far as 
we have influence, in all private schools. 

“Of course, it will come into the Public 
Schools as fast as the States will admit it. 
If ali our school children could be thoroughly 
imbued with the truths contained in regard 
to the body and its healthy conditions, we 
might hope for different physical life for the 
generations to come.” 





DIED. 


PARRISH.—On the evening of the 19th 
inst., in Philadelphia, Susanna M., wife of 
Dillwyn Parrish ; a beloved elder of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting, and for many years 
connected with the editorial department of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 





COUNTING THE CHANCES. 


It is a rare thing in the world for a person 
not to count the “chances ” in any undertak- 
ing on which he has entered, or thinks of 


is in danger of the judgment ;” and so on | entering. Apart from all that he can clearly 
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see, and can surely foresee, and apart also 
from all the sure results of his own purpose 
and energy and skill in endeavoring, there is 
always in his mind the possibility of that 
which may chance or happen, as favorable or 
unfavorable to the undertaking in question. 
Indeed, this calculating of the chances is in 
all cases an element, and in many cases the 
chief element, of looking ahead in life. 

Nor is it strange, in view of all that observa- 
tion and experience teaches us, that men 
should thus recognize the importance of this 
element of chance in the affairs of life. Neither 
is it wrong—if only there be a right under- 
standing of the term “chances ;” but is this 
understanding a common one? 

A “‘chance” is that which falls, which be- 
falls, which happens, which comes without 
an immediate recognizable cause. The ety- 
mology of the word is the same as that of 
“accident.” If the word be used as indicating 
a possibility of occurrences beyond all human 
foresight, it is right to employ it concerning 
every plan of life; for the possible is always 
an added element in the calculation of the 
probable. . ‘ ‘ : ; 

But all this leaves the question open, 
Whence do these things fall? How happens 
it that they happen? That which falls must 
have had a starting place, and a starting 
cause. . Voltaire declared: “Chance is a 
word void of sense; nothing can exist with- 
out a cause.” Chance as a happening, is a 
great reality. Chance as causeless luck, is an 
absurdity—or worse. Counting the chances 
is, therefore, wise or foolish, according as the 
chances are counted. 

So far as this reckoning, or counting, of the 
chances is a deliberate looking at the proba- 
bilities of the future, in view of the ordinary 
workings of the affairs of this world, it is a 
matter of commendable prudence. In this 
light it is that “ the doctrine of chances” has 
its proper place in mathematics and in pbiloso- 
phy. But men are inclined to go farther 
than this in their counting of the chances. 
They are prone to have in mind a thought of 
personal luck ; of individual possibilities of 
favorable happenings ; of some good that may 
come to them, as quite apart from any ordi- 
nary rule,and as in no way dependent on 
either skill or their deserts. That idea it is 
which prompts men to take their chances in 
wild speculations and in gambling enterprises ; 
and which causes sin and folly to have so 
large a part in the counting of the chances in 
every-day life. 

He who recognizes the unfailing supervision 
and control of all.the forces of nature, and of 
all the courses of History, by the wise and 
loving sovereignty of Him in whom “ we live 
and move and have our being,” realizes that 
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all chance and happening and accident ay 
subject to both the knowledge and the ggp. 
sent of God, and that the falling of every leg 
and the turning of every card or die, ha 
alike by God’s will and favor. Solomon ag 
“The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.’ And leg 
it should be thought that it is only in the 
disposition of larger and more importay 
matters that the Lord condescends to have, 
part, a greater than Solomon adds: “ Areng 
two sparrows sold for a farthing? and nop 
one of them shall fall [chance to drop] on the. 
ground without your Father: but the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered [ 
hair having its place in God’s knowledge; 
Fear not therefore ; ye [and all your interestg 
great and small] are of more value than many 
sparrows.” In this light it is, that ey 
chance, or accident, or happening, is a special 
or a particular, providence ; a signal exercise 
of God’s directing power. And to count the 
chances in this light, is to consider what God 
lis likely to do for us personally out of his 
love for us, and out of his love for truth and 
right. , 

To this day, in the East, the casting of the 
lot into the lap is the approved mode of ag. 
certaining the decision of the Lord concerning 
any matter of difference ; for the idea of God’s 

superintending providence in things large 
| and small is of universal prevalence among 
Orientals. When noisy and violent discussion 
has failed to bring about an agreement as to 
the apportioning of the loads to their camels, 
or as to the division of baksheesh received 
by them, the excited Arabs will squat on the 
ground together, and will cast the lot into 
their laps, by the use of rude dice or of marked 
pebbles, accepting the decision as the voice 
of God; aud so now, as in the days of Solo- 
mon, “the lot causeth contentions to cease, 
and parteth between the mighty.” Nor is 
this practice entirely unknown in Christian 
countries of the west. An amicable division 
of property, where both parties are desirous 
only of that which is right and fair, is often 
arrived at by lot,in one form or another; 
and this with the feeling that the decision is 
_ thus referred to the Lord, because the point 


in dispute is beyond the wisdom of the parties 


at issue. This was originally the underlying 
idea of all personal combats, such as that of 
David .and Goliath; of which the modern 
duel is the sin-filled burlesque. 
| If this idea of chance and lot were to pre- 
vail, how different would be all counting of 
| the chances, and all uses of the lot! In the 
| risks of business, in the dangers of travel in 
ithe perils of disease, in the possibilities of 
gain or of amusement, the thought would be, 
| What does God plan for me? What is to be 
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God’s ordering? How can I learn God’s 
decision? Yet any other idea than this, of 
chance, or luck, is in itself godless, and is in 
its tendency destructive of sound faith and 
of wise works. Thece is literally no excep- 
tion to this principle—in the sphere of labor 
or of recreation, among old or young. 

And just here is the chief objection to all 

mes of chance whatsoever. It can hardly 
e said, on the one hand, that the shuffling of 
cards or the rattling of dice, in the gambling- 
room, the parlor, or the nursery, is intended, 
or can be construed, as a reverent appeal to 
God for his intervention between the con- 
testants. On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted, that it is injurious to one’s spiritual 
nature and to one’s mental fibre, to indulge 
the feeling that there is any such thing in the 
universe as bald luck, or as causeless chance, 
on which one can depend for success—in labor 
or in recreation. Obviously, there is a dead- 
ening of the sense of dependence on Divine 
guidance and support, through any such 
vicious sentiment. Moreover, it tends to 
Jessen one’s energy, and to diminish his re- 
liance on his own honest exertions, if the 
conviction grows on him that his luck may 
at any moment counterbalance the gain of 
his best endeavors, or the loss through his 
shiftless neglect. To cast the lot into the lap 
—or anywhere else —with the belief that the 
whole disposing thereof is not specifically of 
the Lord, is not only ‘to ignore God as the 
cause of all happenings, but it is to put luck 
into the place of God, and so far to cultivate 
the belief that luck, and not God, is our de- 
pendence in the affairs of life. 

The more entirely the idea of luck as an 
element of success can be rooted out of a 
young person’s mind, and the more the idea 
of dependence, under God, on skill and energy 
and honest endeavor, as the hope of success, 
can be cultivated and strengthened, the better 
for that person’s character and conduct. Even 
in the simplest pastimes, as in all the soberer 
occupations of life, this view of the case ought 
to be kept in prominence: skill, and not luck, 
should be the hope of success. Many a young 
man has been ruined through a taste for 
gambling, first indulged in a lottery for a 
_— library, or in a raffle at a church fair. 

any more’ have been ruined through a simi- 
lar taste, first indulged in the simple games 
of chance of a Christian home-circle. If there 
are yet many more who have been accustomed 
to take such chances, and still are not ruined, 
itcannot be said that they have kept clear 
from that which, in its direct tendency, pro- 
motes a reliance on luck, rather than on skill 
or on God’s favoring providence.—S. S. Times, 





You will succeed in nothing without God. 
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RECREATION OF MEN OF LETTERS. 

Wordsworth composed his verses while 
walking, carried them in his memory, and 
got his wife or daughter to write them down. 
on his return. When «@ visitor at Rydal. 
Mount asked to see the poet’s study. the maid 
is reported to have shown him a little room 
containing a handful of books lying about om 
the table, sofa and shelves, and to have re- 
marked: “This is the master’s library where: 
he keeps his books, but,” returning to the 
door, “ his study is out of doors,” whereupon 
she courtesied the visitor into the garden 
again. Landor also used to compose while 
walking, and therefore always preferred to 
walk alone. Buckle walked every morning 
for a quarter of an hour before breakfast, and 
said that having adopted this custom on 
medical advice it had become necessary. 
Heat or cold, sunshine or rain, made no- 
difference to him, either for that morning 
stroll or for the afternoon walk, which had 
its appointed time and length, and which he 
rarely allowed himself to curtail, either for- 
business or for visits. Equally careful was 
Longfellow in the preservation of his health. 
He persisted in out-door exercise, even when. 
the weather was the reverse of pleasant. 
Both in spring and autumn, when raw and 
blustering winds prevailed, he never omitted: 
his daily walk, though he might go no further 
than the bounds of his. garden. Darwin was. 
at one time fond of horseback exercise but 
after the death of his favorite horse, some ten 
or twelve years ago, he never rode again, but 
preferred to walk round his garden, or along 
the pleasant footpaths through the lovely 
fields of Kent. 

Walking was Macaulay’s favorite recrea- 
tion, but, like Leigh Hunt, he seems to have 
been unable to sever himself from his books. 
He once said that he would like nothing so. 
well as to bury himself in some great library, 
and never pass a waking hour without a book 
before him. Certainly he could never walk 
without his book. “ He walked about London 
reading; he roamed through the lanes of 
Surrey reading; and even the new and sur- 
prising spectacle of the sea, so suggestive of 
reverie and brooding thought—could not 
seduce him from his books.” Macaulay re- 
minds us of Thirlwall, who, whether eating, 
walking or writing, was never to be seen 
without a book. 

The favorite recreation of Charles Dickens. 
was walking. By day, Professor Ward points 
out, Dickens found in the London thorough- 
fares stimulative variety; and by night, in 
seasons of intellectual excitement, he found 
in these same streets the refreshment of iso- 
lation among crowds. “ But the walks he 
loved best were long stretches on the cliffs, or- 
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across the downs, by the sea, where, following 
the track of his ‘ breathers,’ one half expects 
‘to meet him coming along against the wind 
at four and a half miles an hour, the very 
embodiment of energy, and brimful of life.” 
‘Carlyle usually took a vigorous walk of several 
miles, enough to get himself into a glow, be- 
fore he commenced the day’s labor. Whether 
the spirit moved him or not, he entered his 
workshop at ten, toiled until three, when he 
answered his letters, saw friends, read, and 
sometimes had a second walk. Victor Hugo 
loves to ride outside an omnibus; Carlyle 
was fond of riding inside. Apparently, neither 
walking in the streets, nor riding in a rickety, 
bone-shaking omnibus, aided Carlyle’s diges- 
tion, for a more dyspeptic and ill-natured 
author never breathed. It was he who called 
Charles Lamb and Mary a “ very sorry pair 
of phenomena,” and pronounced his talk 
“contemptibly small, indicating wondrous 
ignorance and shallowness.”—All the Year 
Round. 
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Is OUR WATER POWER FAILING? 


It is quite manifest that the streams, ponds, 
swamps of all this part of the country, in- 
cluding certainly New England and the Mid- 
dle States, are most remarkably destitute of 
water. And this deficiency has been steadily 
becoming more strongly marked and more 
troublesome for some time past, certainly as 
much as three years. The complaints from 
the large manufacturing towns where their 
dependence is on water power have been great 
and reasonably so, and manufacturers have 
been discussing seriously the question whether 
their trust must not be placed on steam in- 
stead of water. 

The records correspond with this general 
impression. Taking New Haven as a fair 
example, the rain-fall there for the past ten 
years has averaged 42°9 inches, while for the 
last four years it has been but 36°4, and of 
the last two it has been 31°6. The average 
from 1873 to 1879 inclusive was 46°9, and 
Mr. Schott, in the Smithsonian Contributions, 
vol. xviii., p. 93, gives it for the years from 
1804 to 1867 (though the records are incom- 
plete) as 44°43. 

It becomes for us certainly a very serious 
question whether this is merely a phenomenon, 
an aberrant affair which will be temporary 
and transient, or whether we are to accept 
the belief that a change is in progress which 
involves a failure of precipitation, with ali 
the evils and the desolation which it must 
bring. And if so, have we at command any 
means of arresting-the difficulty even par- 


tially? 
We hear much said about the injury caused 
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and the death and desolation which mug 
follow from it. But while it is manifest ang 
certain that land lying open to the sun mug 
be subject to more evaporation than that 
which is densely shaded, yet the laws of 
vegetable growth do not permit any such 
fearful results as have been suspected, nop 
does experience show that such results haye 
occurred. The immense quantity of exhalation 
from the forest leaves, placed in correlation 
with the evaporation by solar heat when that 
forest land has been cleared and cultivated, 
is an element not to be disregarded. 

It is constantly stafed that springs have 
dried away, and streams dwindled much in 
size, as our lands have been stripped of their 
trees. In asmall way and in limited areas 
this may be true, and doubtless is so, but not 
to any great extent. And that our rivers are 
pouring into the sea less water than they dis. 
charged two hundred years ago, we have no 
reason to believe. And this we say in face 
of the statement quoted in commencing, and 
in face of the fact that the water supply 
throughout New England is at this moment 
so lamentably deficient 

We cannot regard our present condition as 
anything more than temporary, for several 
reasons. In the first place, it is merely local, 
for while we haye been.suffering from want 
of water here, it has been necessary to go but 
a moderate distance to find precisely the oppo- 
site state of things. No further than merely 
beyond the Alleghenies their complaint has 
been of excessive rains and destructive floods, 
And still again, we are but experiencing that 
which has- repeatedly occurred since the 
founding of the colonies, a cycle of drought 
which after a few years will have passed 
away. According to the best information 
which we can obtain, there is no good reason 
for believing that our average rain-fall, tak- 
ing a properly extended series of years, is 
any less now than it was in the times of our 
earliest history. 

And it is certainly not possible to refer the 
scanty rain-fall of the last two or three years 
to any effect of forest clearing, for no such 
thing has taken place. The great tree de 
struction of New England and the Middle 
States was done and its effects experienced 
long ago. 

We must therefore look to some other cause 
for our present state of drought, and it may 
be to a great variety of causes. And in 
doing so we shall encounter the question 
whether the average precipitation throughout 
the world is undergoing gradual diminution, 
not to be measured by human life-time, per- 
haps scarcely by that of nations, and yet 
capable of being traced in human history. 


by clearing the country of its forest growth | It is a question full of interest.—Sci. Am. 
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ON THE MOUNT. 


Not alwaye on the mount may we 
Rapt in the heavenly vision be ; 

The shores of thought and feeling know 
The Spirit’s tidal ebb and flow. 


Lord, it is good abiding here— 

We cry, the heavenly presence near : 
The vision vanishes, our eyes 

Are lifted into vacant skies! 


Yet hath one such exalted hour 

Upon the soul redeeming power, 

And in its strength through weary days 
We travel our appointed ways. 


The mount for vision,—but below 
The paths of daily duty go, 

Wherein a nobler life shall own 

The pattern on the mountain shown. 


—F. L. Hosmer. 





AT SET OF SUN. 


If we sit down at set of sun, 

And count the things that we have done, 
And counting, find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard 
One glance most kind, 

That felt like sunshine where it went, 

Then we may count the day well spent. 


But if, through all the live-long day, 
We've eased no heart by yea or nay ; 
If through it al 
We've done no thing that we can trace, 
That brought the sunshine to a face; 
; No act, most small 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 


: —WNSelected. 


NOTHING is lost: the tiniest seed, 

By wild birds borne or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ’tis sown and grown. 

So with our words; or harsh or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot: 

They have their influence on the mind, 
Pass on, but perish not. 

So with our deeds: for good or ill, 
They have their power, scarce understood. 
Then let us use our better will, 

To make them rife with good. 


—Selected. 


—_—-=<499>-—______ _ 


WE cannot change the original temper of 
our nature without spoiling our nature; and 
it is impossible for some of us without spirit- 
ual suicide to attain immediately the easy 
peace of others. It is our business, then, to 
_ accept with patient endurance the necessities 
of our education, to submit to the fact that 
we must reach truth through a hard battle 
with falsehood. We can do that, if we be- 
lieve that God has sent us doubt, in order to 
tell us that there is somewhere before us a 
higher form of truth than we have yet at- 
| tained, and to send us forth in its pursuit, 
- and in the pursuit to grow strong of soul and 
clear of intellect.—Stopford A. Brooke. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 

Thoughtful writers on public affairs have 
more than once declared that the government. 
of great cities is the most difficult problem of 
the century. The experiment, therefore, of 
organizing a new government for the great. 
metropolis of London is likely to be one of 
the most important events of modern times. 
The Liberal Ministry have introduced into- 
the House of Commons the bill which is to- 
change that congeries of parishes into an or- 
ganic city. Under this bill, which is to go- 
into operation the first of May next, the city 
of London, containing 122 square miles of 
houses, 4,000,000 of inhabitants, and “ the- 
wealth of any five European capitals,” will 
be placed under the administration of am 
Elective Council of 220 members. The city 
will be divided into thirty-nine districts, fol- 
lowing for the most part existing lines of 
division, and to each of these districts, except. 
that small part now technically known as. 
“the City,” will be assigned councilors to be 
elected by the householders, the number of” 
councilors to be in proportion to the popula- 
tion and ratable value of each district. In. 
order to equalize the representation, “the 
City” proper, which represents enormous. 
wealth but is almost devoid of population, 
will elect thirty councilors to the great Mu- 
nicipal Council. This Council will possess: 
all the powers now lodged in the ancient cor- 
poration of the city and the other bodies, as. 
the Commissioners of Sewers, the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, and the Vestries which 
now govern large sections of London. All 
the property possessed by these bodies, their- 
debts and their taxing powers, will pass to- 
the Municipal Council, which will control a 
revenue of $40,000,000 a year. In order to- 
facilitate the government of the city, and to. 
secure full attention to all its vast interests, . 
each one of the thirty-nine districts will have 
a District Council with elective members, 
which will have authority to prepare esti- 
mates, supervise expenditures, and in other- 
ways act as an executive agent to the General 
Council. The bill is so framed as to be ca-. 
pable of an almost indefinite expansion in the 
direction of concentrating power in the hands 
of the General Council. Provision is made 
for the purchase of all gas and water compa- 
nies for the control of the licensing system, of 
the functions now discharged by the School 
Board, for the control of public vehicles, and 
for the administration of the poor law. What. 
the English Parliament is to Great Britain 
the new Council of London will be to the 
city. The bill is received with favor on all 
sides, and will undoubtedly become a law. 
It remedies very ancient abuses and simpli- 
fies one of the most complicated systems of 
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administration in the modern world by con- 
centrating in the hands of a single body func- 
tions now exercised by at least thirty-nine 
administrative bodies.— The Christian Union. 





DRESS AND ETHICS. 


Dress has its ethical and perhaps its religi- 
ous side. . . . The love of adornment cannot 
be rooted out by diatribes. Isaiah probably 
discovered the futility of the effort, when he 
denounced the “ wimples and crisping pins” 
of the fashionable ladies of Judea. All that 
can be hoped for is the gradual growth of 
right ideas of dress established upon sound 
principles of truth and beauty. And yet 
progress in right ideals seems rather dis- 
couraging, when we reflect that those peoples 
who dress themselves well, even beautifully, 
do so by instinct, and not by a knowledge of 
the rules of art. Snider, in his pleasant 
book, “A Walk in Hellas,” speaks of the 
fidelity with which the modern Greek models 
her drapery in fuld and color upon antique 
ideas. Many of the peasantry of the Old 
World, in correctness of taste in dress, are in 
marked contrast to more cultured races. 
Even the savage, when he apes the fashions 
of civilization, renders his costume hideously 
ugly. With wealth comes the taste not only 
for dress, but for over dress. It is dress de- 
graded by base ideas of luxury which the 
artist deplores. Simplicity has vanished from 
the world, and the human form is hopelessly 
spoiled. 


The wife of a clerk on a salary of a thou- 


"sand a year who wears diamonds and silk 


gowns is not unfrequently the motive behind 
the embezzler and defaulter. Men will rob 
and plunder to see their wives and daughters 
in costly array. Poor women ape the expen- 
sive habits of rich women, and put the’ cost 
of good food for themselves and their chil- 
dren into outside show. These cases are 
found everywhere in our ambitious, socially 
aspiring America. Fitness and proportion 
are needed in all things, but nowhere do they 
tell more than in dress. The clerk’s wife, by 
her costume, would fain be taken for the 
merchant’s wife, the merchant’s wife wishes 
to look like the wife of a millionaire, the 
milliner and mantua maker would gladly 
dress like somebody socially above them, the 
servant spurs on after her mistress as fast as 
possible. So, up and down the social scale, 
insincerity and struggle are marked upon the 
costumes of all classes except the richest, who 
can afford to dress as they please. 

In all large cities there are many people 
who live on the earnings of the day and the 
hour, and always live up to the last penny. 
They often make a handsome show. They 
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are among the well-dressed, so long ag the ou 


salary comes in; but when it stops and the 


: 
overworked salary earner drops into his graye -” 
it is found that the family has lived team +s 
pensively, dressed too well, and saved nothj on it 


for a rainy day. The moral is too obvious tg 
need enforcing ; but the vision comes befor | 
us of the overtaxed, hard-driven husband and 
father, the man who is always tired and j 
less, who spends his life in gratifying 
expensive tastes of his family, who takes 
vacation in summer, no breathing spell ig y: 
wiater, and is scarcely appreciated until he 
dies. Such men are the silent, uncomplain. 
jng victims of our overweening social ambi. — 
tion. Women, too, die, from the same ca 
who have sacrificed themselves to their chil. 
dren. Hood wrote the song of the shirt, but 
there might be anothér poem written almost 
equally pathetic, called the song of the 
Flounce and the Furbelow. oo pal 
It requires a vast deal of moral courage to 
dress less well than one’s neighbors and asso- pio 
ciates. The manner in which a woman of § gp 
fashion eyes a badly fitting garment, an dwk- gta 
ward shoe, or a cheap glove shows a certain } an 
perfection of judgment in placing human pel 
beings just where they belong. It is easier to | pot 
tell a lie with the clothes than with the lips, po) 
“A nice plain person, you know,” is a criti- | W 
cism that cuts very deep into the soul of the & Ip 
average woman. Thousands would rather J on 
falsify about their means by the garments § pa 
they wear than be classed as unfashionable, ga 
he other day, a close observer remarked § jp 
ta 
th 
, 





that he never receives such an impression of 
money as when he enters a fashionable church 
filled with the rustle of silks and satins, 
velvets and furs. There, money seems to 
have established its seat; and its worshipers 
bow down as the Israelites fell before the 
golden calf. The hesitation a poorly dressed 
person feels in entering such a church seems 
to verify this observation. Even the clothes 
philosopher himself would shrink with shame 
and abasement from taking a pauper seat in 
the temple of Dives. 

Not long ago, a good deal was said about 
sincere architecture, sincere pots and pans, 
May the time come when there will be more 
sincerity in dress, not only in rejecting the 
ordinary falsities, but in making dress ex- 
press the character and circumstances of the 
wearer. Cheap and tawdry in costume must 
always show something cheap and tawdry in 
mind. Spiritual pinchbeck comes out in 
dollar jewelry and foolish display. Only by 
true intellectual independence can women 
gain freedom in costume. A woman who is 
a slave in her thoughts will ever tighten her 
stays and torture her feet. The time may 


come—has come already for a few—when a’ ¢ 
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tT woman will dare to make her dress conform 
tT oxactly to her income, because she is such in 
: erst as to divert observation from dress to 
*F the person. At present, dress forms too large 
t Fan item in family expense without attaining 
1 | the ends of beauty. In small households, 
t F too much time is spent in making clothes. 
1} Thesewing machine is often a kind of familiar 
that whispers unwise things in the ears of 
women. Hours are wasted on superfluous 
ments that should be given to improve- 
FAment, out-door exercise, and recreation. There 

# cannot be the best books and magazines in 
houses where the wife and daughters lavish 
thing on their clothes. There is no 
time for the cultivation of the best friend- 
ships, the education of children, the open- 
hearted hospitality of the generous house- 


r. 
le should harmonize with living, with 
- | house and furniture, with high and fine 
| thoughts. But dress is too often inharmo- 
* ¥ pious in our American homes. It should be 
f } an outward and visible sign of some inward 
On the contrary, it becomes a mania ; 
| § and the proportions of life are sacrificed to 
|} personal display. The pee’ who have 
1 f nothing to give to good enterprises and 
- | noble charities are often the overdressed. 
We should cultivate harmony in adornment. 
) | In spite of the new art rage, it is a subject 
’ Jon which we are as yet very ignorant. As 
| # nations civilize, they leave the senseless gew- 
ws of past generations behind them. So, 
| } in time, we may look back to the expensive 
' | tasteless array of the present as a phase of 







} things we have outgrown, an appetite for dis- 
lay engendered upon the misguided craving 
for beauty.— Christian Register. 





ALTERATIONS IN THE OCEANIC LEVEL. 


No axiom is probably more generally in- 
culeated into the mind of the geological stu- 
dent than that which makes al! alterations 
in the level-relations of land and water attri- 

} butable to the rise or fall of the land. The 
surface of the water is taught to be stable, 
and has been so taught almost from the day 
when the science of geology first claimed a 
position among the exact sciences. Two 
rong points have very usually been brought 

ard in proof of. the proposition laid 
down, namely: 1. That at localities not very 
distantly removed from each other—as, for 

} “ample, along the east and south coasts of 
‘the peninsula of Scandinavia, or the east 
of British North America—a differen- 

motion, or both rise and fall, in the land 

‘Parface (relative to the water-level) can be 

“P Mtermined ; such motion, it is claimed, must 

 Yftide in the land only, inasmuch as it cannot 















be conceived that the water will have ac- 
quired two distinct levels in a comparatively 
short horizontal distance. 2. The presence 
of ancient beaches or ocean terraces, whose 
line of direction no longer coincides with the 
plane of the horizon, or, in other words, is 
projected at an angle with the oceanic level ; 
such a conformation must necessarily be at- 
tributed to an unequal rise in the land sur- 
face and not to the action of a sloping bed of 
water. While the arguments here indicated 
are sound and sufficiently strong as far as 
they go, yet it may safely be asked: “ Do 
they go far enough?” There is abundant evi- 
dence to prove that they do not; hence it 
must be inferred that at certain localities 
where marine strata now occur as dry land 
such occurrence need not be attributable to 
an emergence of the land from the water, 
but rather to a subsidence or off-flow of the 
water from the land.’ 

M. Trautschold, the eminent Russian geol- 
ogist, who has for some time past been vigor- 
ously attacking this branch of geographical 
physics, calls attention in a recent number of 
the Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Natu- 
ralistes de Moscou to the following points 
bearing upon the subject: 1. Owing to a con- 
stant decréasing tendency in the volume of 
the oceanic mass, as affected by the absorp- 
tion of the water into the earth’s interior, and 
its permanent retention there in chemical 
combination with the “hydrated minerals,” 
it stands to reason that the oceanic level must 
be constantly shifting, or, there being no 
counteracting influences, it must be acquiring 
@ position nearer to the centre of the earth 
than it formerly occupied. A part of the 
land-mass, therefore, that may have been at 
one time covered by the water, will now be 
vacated and appear as dry land. The extent 
of this absorption or diminutiun cannot be 
determined with any approach to accuracy ; 
but some geologists estimate it at fully one- 
third of the original volume as it existed at 
the beginning of the first geological epoch. 
2. The enormous ice-covering over the region 
of the poles, estimated by Kléden to occupy 
an area of 182,000 German square miles (or 
upwards of 3,000,000 English miles) in the 
North, and 1,092,000 in the South, must have 
extracted for its formation an equivalent vol- 
ume of water from the general oceanic mass ; 
and hence with such abstraction there must 
have been a corresponding lowering of the 
surface level. Estimating the average thick- 
ness of the ice for the given area at one hun 
dred feet—which is out of all relation with 
the actual thickness—Trautschold determines 
the amount of water lost to the ocean-mass in 
the formation of the ice-envelope to be 193.3 
feet ; i. ¢., the surface will have been lowered 
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by this amount. This amount of oceanic 
subsidence must necessarily have left exposed 
an enormous area of land surface. 3. It has 
now been proved definitely that elevated 
mountain systems situated in proximity to 
the coast-line sensibly affect the water-level, 
causing the waters, in virtue of the attractive 
force residing in the mountain-mass, to mount 
up toward them, and thus to produce a gen- 
eral incline in their direction. For similar 
reasons, irregularities in the surface plane 
will have been developed through every con- 
siderable rise or fall, whether local or regional, 
in the land; and so, again, the enormous ac- 
cumulation at the pole or poles of the glacial 
ice, or ice of the Glacial Period, must have 
been largely instrumental in securing surface 
inequalities. 4. Any considerable rise in a 
water-covered land-area must of necessity 
cause a displacement in the covering water. 
An off-flow will follow, with the result that a 
super-accumulation will take place in the 
nearest receiving basin, and with it a possible 
overflow before equilibrium will have been 
finally established. Lastly, M. Trautschold 
contends that volcanic eruptions constitute a 
not insignificant factor in the matter of oceanic 
subsidence, inasmuch as through the close 
connection existing between the sea and vol- 
canic action the truly vast amount of matter 
torn out from the earth’s interior must have 
caused a settling or subsidence of the ocean 
bed along the line of this action. In view of 
the prodigious quantity of volcanic matter 
ejected during the Tertiary Period, is it to 
be wondered at, the author asks, that about 
this time the water covering what is now the 
dry land of Northern Europe should have 
retreated from Western Germany to the 
region of the Netherlands? 

The arguments ‘here advanced are in the 
main incontrovertible, and must definitely 
tend to alter our conceptions of geological 
dynamics.— American. 








Every man who lives in the habitual prac- 
tice of any voluntary sin cuts himself off 
from Christianity.— Addison. 


ITEMS. 


CANDLES made of solidified kerosene oil are 
said to be used extensively in Russia. 


THE various departments of the United 
States Government will make full exhibits 
at the New Orleans Exposition. 


Apour thirty thousand houses or eighty- 
five miles of streets, it is claimed, are added 
every year to London to meet the increase o 
population. ' , 


A TELEGRAM from London states that ‘‘ the 
scheme for a canal from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Mediterranean Sea, converting the Iberian 
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Peninsula into an island, has been reyjyay 
A contract has been signed between the 
ders of the scheme and the contractors of the 
Suez Canal for a canal capable of tak 
largest vessels through. The founders 
asked the French Government for & Zuarantes 
of £400,000 yearly, to begin from 1889, w 
the works are expected to be completed,” 


ON the 17th inst. a waterspout washed away 
the track of the Missouri Pacific and Unig, 
Pacific Railroads south and west of Leayen. 
worth, Kansas. On the former road 150 
were washed away, and seven cars loaded 
cattle, and an engine tender went into hg 
river. Seventy cattle were killed. In / 
places the water was from two to five feet deep * 
On the Union Pacific hail fell to a depth 
two inches. Three-quarters of a mile of tragk 
and a bridge were carried away. All traing 
were delayed. 


THE tendency to make universal interna 
tional interests the basis of joint action, ang 
to realize in actual prose Tennyson’s pro 
of “the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world,’”’ receives another illustration jp 
the proposed treaty for a universal industria} 
union, which eleven States have already signed, 
The object of this movement is to secures 
union among all nations for the protection of 
trade-marks and patents, with an International 
Bureau to be located in Switzerland and placed 
under the authority of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. 


THE Association of Medical Superintendents 
held in this city last week adopted resolutions 
‘declaring that the proportion of insane to 
total population in the United States is rapidly 
increasing ; that a prominent factor in this in-) 
crease is the large defective element found 
among the ‘foreign born’ who have migrated 
to us since 1847-8, an element which now com 
stitutes one-eighth of our total population, but 
who furnishes one-third of its paupers, one 
third of its criminals and one-half of its insane, 
It was also provided that Congress be urged 
to enact immigration laws which will preven 
the emigration to our ports of the so-called 
‘defective class’ of Europe and Asia.” j 


A REPORT has just been drawn up in Switzer 
land as to the best method of checking the 
rapidly increasing consumption of alcohol in- 
the cantons of Berne, Argovie, Soleure and 
Lucerne. It embodies the result of inquiries 
made as to the measures employed in those 
European countries, the climate, revenues, 
social condition of which most resemble those 
of Switzerland. The three remedies which 
have been recommended are, first, that the 
police should be empowered to interfere in cases: 
of drinking to excess; the second, that a high® 
duty should be levied on the manufacture, ® 
wholesale and retail selling of aloha 
































and third, that educational methods s 
be employed to combat the evil. 





NOTICES. 


A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance, will be held at Friends’ Meetin, . 
house, School Lane, Germantown, on F 
day, the 25th inst.,at 3. P.M. All are invited 
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